












AND TRUTH DIFFUSE HER RADIANCE FROM THE PRESS. 
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“his father by his demoralizing opinions. 
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) Assiduous admirer of the young lady’s. Her 
“father at first felt no @larm--he placed perfect 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


Prompt to improve, and to invite, 
We blend instruction with delight. 
Pore. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE FATHER. 


It is well known that New York is crowded 
with foreigners—strangers of all ages, and 
countries, continually resort there; and if they 
come under favourable circumstances, either 
of wealth, fashion, or family, they have no diffi- 
culty in gaining admission to the best society. 
M. De Grais was a Frenchman, exiled from 
his native country, during the revolution, and 
took refuge in this hospitable city—he brought 
with him his only son Louis. Though an emi- 
grant, he did not come without the means of 
support—but hired a genteel house, and his 
bounty became a resource for his distressed 
countrymen. 

The Father was a firm royalist, and one of 
the old regime—but Louis had imbibed revo- 
lutionary principles, and frequently incensed 
He 
was evidently a young man of no ordinary ta- 
lents—but exhibited on every occasion, that 
knowledge of elegant accomplishments, which 
marks a finislred education. M. De Grais had 
brought letters to Mr. Van Buren, a merchant 
of great wealth and respectability. The son 





» Seon became intimate in the family of this 
‘> gentleman, and paid particular attention to his 


daughter, who was amiable and prepossessing, 
but endowed with little beauty. There can 
hardly be a more unfortunate situation for a 
young lady, than to be marked out as a prey 


for needy adventurers. This was the case with 


Miss Van, Buren—the immense wealth of her 
father, and her somewhat unprotected situa- 
ion, as she presided at the head of the family 
often threw her into the society of foreigners, 


» of all nations, and a promiscuous group of her 


Own. It was not long before Louis became an 


confidence in her judgment, and as he bimsell 
Was opposed to foreign alliances—it never oc- 
curred that she could differ from him in opinion. 


» His system had been one of weak indulgence | 


and when obliged to counteract the wishes 
of his daughter, it was generally done by sub- 
terfuges and procrastination. It was with 
gs of overwhelming disappointment that 
‘he learned that a Frenchman had not only 

bed, but was in a fair way to win her affee- 
ihe at this time acted an open and de- 
part, there would have been little diffi- 









iity in separating the young people—but this 
too harsh a step for his yielding and ease- 








loving temper--he therefore in answer to his 
daughter’s impassioned remonstrances, inti- 
mated that if all things remained favourable at 
the end of two years, the union might take 
place. 

There was much discussion about this affair: 
public sentiment is generally judicious, and 
decides against intermarriages with foreigners; 
how much of prejudice mingles with this idea, 
it might be difficult to determine, but there is 
no doubt but reason has its share; dissimilarity 
of habits, education, and often of religious im- 
pressions, is much against the happiness of 
such an union. Miss Van Buren was small 
and not elegant in her person, but it seemed 
as ifher lover thought otherwise, for he de- 
lighted to walk up and down Broad-way with 
his mistress, and certainly paid particular 
homage to her personal charms,—he often 
assured her that even in Paris she would be 
thought to possess the true “ je ne scais quoi.” 
The young lady did not precisely understand 
what this meant--but she was convinced that 
it was exactly what had captivated Louis, and 
therefore she preferred the * je ne scais quoi,” 
to being perfectly beautiful. He made French 
verses, and called her a bouton de rose, sung 
love songs under her window, and persuaded 
her that he never could live till the term of 
probation expired, and that it was an arbitrary 
exertion of power in her father to delay their 
happiness so long. But what gave him com- 
plete empire over the young lady, was his 
assurances of disinterested attachment—he 
regretted that her father’s wealth might lead 
the calculating, mercenary world to ascribe 
wrong motives to his conduct—and positively 
protested that the fortune she would inherit, 
was the only obstacle to his felicity. Miss 
Van Buren was exceedingly overcome by this 
generosity. It had been from her early youth 


a favorite object, to be loved for herself alone, | 


and when as a prvof of the truth of these asser- 
tions, Louis proposed that they should be clan- 
destinely married, she could resist no longer. 
The knot was privately tied, and in ove short 


hour, Miss Van Buren left her father’s house, | 


and returned Madame De Grais. They both 
agreed that it ,would not be prudent to make 
known the new alliance. Van Buren was a 
man of violent passions, and they could hardly 
flatter themselves he would approve of a step, 
so diametrically opposite to bis wishes. For 
one short month Madame De Grais was the 
happiest of human beings. Louis was her’s 
he had bound himself to her beyond recall— 
no human power could separate them, and by 
so doing he had proved his perfect disinterest- 
edness. But clouds and sunshine, are alike 
fleeting—there were times when melancholy 
forebodings came over her—the husband had 
lost the assiduity of the lover, and in her lonely 





moments she trembled at the effect an ayowa) 


of her marriage might produce on her father. 
One day he said to her with unusual tender- 
ness, ‘*My child, have I ever denied you a 
request that was for your happiness? Since the 
death of your mother,” he continued, “it has 
been the object of my life to procure for you 
every advantage—I would not marry, because 
it seemed to me like alienating myself from 
you—till your acquaintance with this foreigner, 
you have never given me a moment’s pain—I 
must now put your affection and obedience to 
a decisive test, and I have no fear as to the 
result. You must renounce him--break off all 
acquaintance with him—he is unworthy of 
you.” 

‘* You promised, father, (said she, making an 
effort to speak,) to wait two years.” 

“I did,” he replied, “if nothing decisive 
occurred in that time to prevent—I have now 
complete evidence of the dissoluteness of his 
characier—he daily loses immense sums at the 
gaming table, and his haunts are such, that no 
modest woman ought to be seen in his society.” 

‘* Some enemy has traduced him,” replied 
the daughter, her cheeks glowing with shame 
and indignation,—* do not believe such slan- 
ders—it is unwortby of you to listen to them.” 

‘* Alas my child,” said he, “*1 had them from 
too creditable a source—his father, M. De 
Grais himself came to me in the upright inte- 
grity of his heart, and warned me against his 
son. I have long suspected his habits of gam- 
ing. 
‘How long, (said the daughter, fixing her 
eyes stedfastly upon him,) before you promised 
that if nothing new occurred at the end of two 
years, you would consent to our union?” 

** Yes, even before that time,” replied Mr. 
Van Buren. 

‘Then nothing new has taken place,” she 
exclaimed with bitterness, ‘‘ you knew he was 
a gambler then, you say—you know it now.” 

‘* My dear child,” said the father, terrified 
by the agitation of her manner, and the pale- 
| ness of her countenance—“ I will not ask you 
ito make this sacrifice all at once—try to con- 
quer your unfortunate attachment; and I be- 
|seech you for your own sake, not to be seen 
with De Grais in public. But we will not 
talk any more on this subject now, it distresses 
us both. I have no doubt all will turn out 
well in the end.”’ 

The young lady left ber father with a feeling 
that in some measure justified her own dupli- 
}city, ** He never meant to give his consent,” 
thought she—* I have outwitted him, one good 
turn deserves another.” 

There can be no greater moral evil, than 
deception. Had Mr. Van Buren in the first 
| instance, acted a firm ingenuous patt, ie would 
|probably have saved his daughter from the 
snares into which she had fallen—but bis ha- 
bitual indulgence of her wishes, his dread of 
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excitement, and above all his ignorance of; found his match—the rattle of the watchmen 
human nature, had led him to shut his eyes,|were heard approaching—‘ Let me escape 
said De Grais for your daughter’s sake”— 


and believe the affair would die of itself. 
It was not many weeks, before the unhappy 


bride began to read her destiny in the blood |hold and Louis gave a sudden spring and was 
shot eyes, and flushed cheeks of her husband | out of sight. 


when they occasionally met—her father’s libe- 
ral supplies to herself, had enabled her to fur- 
nish him with sums that seemed but the antici- | 
pation of her future fortune—he had at first | 
accepted them with a show of delicacy—but by 

degrees this was laid aside, and he at length | 
demanded money as a right. 

*¢ Louis,” said she one evening, putting a 
bank bill into his hand, to a large ainount— | 
“this is the last sum I can furnish you with for | 
many weeks, for | have no more left.” 

‘¢ But your father has still his thousands,’’| 
replied he, ‘‘ you have only to draw from his | 
hoard.” 

“You are mistaken,” said she, “I have 
already made such unusual demands, that he 
has expressed astonishment; 1 can ask for no 
more at present.” 

* Ask?” exclaimed the young man, ‘is it 
possible he compels you to ask for the needy 
pittance he doles out? his property is your’s, | 
you have aright to it, secure what you can. | 
At present this sum will answer my purpose— | 
but I have an important project on hand, which 
will fail if 1 cannot advance more money.” 

‘¢] do assure you,” said she, ‘it is not in 
my power to assist you, unless you are disposed 
to convert some of my trinkets into money—I 
have some valuable diamonds you know.” 

“QO true,” replied he, ‘‘ well dear, bring 
them to me—I will not use them unless it is 
absolutely necessary.” 

With a heavy heart Madame De Grais 
placed the little box that contained her dia- 
monds in her husband’s hand. She wished for 
resolution to ask how they were to be appro- 
priated, and even thought it her duty to ex- 
postulate upon his habits of expense, but her 
courage failed her. 

He gazed upon the diamonds with apparent 
exultation, and turned them to the light, till 
they reflected a thousand brilliant hues, then 
closing the box, slightly embraced her, and 
said :— 

“This is being a good wife—it is said, the 
American women make the best wives in the 
world, and I belieye it—I have no hesitation, 
loye, in taking these baubles, because you 
have the true *je ne sais quoi’ that is far more 
lovely without them.” 

ss Alas!”? thought Madame De Grais as she 
turned slowly away, ‘‘ this je ne sais quoi has 
undone me.” 

It was not long after this scene took place! 
that the husband entered a gambling house | 
which was his usual resort, with the sum into 
which the diamonds had beer converted. 

The rocm was crowded with adventurers— 
all ready to engage.--In 2 few moments his 
lot was decided, and he found himself penny- 
less—he would stil! have continued playing— 
but his antagonist refused, unless. the money 

was staked. Maddeoing with passion, he rush- 
ed from the house, determined to obtain a sum, 
though without any definite purpose how—as 
he furiously tured acorner, he rushed against 
a gentleman who was plodding his way homne— 
suddenly closing upon him, De Grais seized 
his arms, and demanded his money.” 

“1 know you said the man,” with perfect 
composure—‘* Louis De Grais.” 

Louis relinquished his hold, but the man in 
his turn was not easily shaken off, holding him 
fast, he called aloud for help—the struggle was 





| ceeded home—-as he ascended the steps of the 


Van Buren, for it was indeed he, relaxed his 


Witb slow and tottering steps the father pro- 


splendid mansion, his heart died within him— 
he felt as if some unknown evil hovered over 
him—when he entered the hall, his eye was 
arrested by a beautiful marble statue of Hebe 
that had been that day placed there, and that | 
had cost an immense sum,—It was to gratify | 
his daughter he had purchased it--he proceed- | 
ed to the drawing room, that too was elegantly | 
furnished according to her taste—on an otto- | 
man of velvet, massy with gilding, reclined | 
the young lady in a pensive attitude,—she 
arose when her father entered and came for- 
ward to meet him—she was immediately | 
struck by the paleness of his countenance—-| 
and exclaimed, ‘+ my dear father you are sick,” | 
Tam not well—said he, I have been attacked | 
by arobber.” With the utmost agitation she | 
enquired if he was injured—* mortally,” he 
exclaimed—she darted to the door with the 
idea of calling assistance. 

‘* Stay said he, and and learn who was the 
robber—it was De Grais! 

With conscious shame and remorse, the | 
young lady sunk upon her knees, “ I under- 
stand you,” said she, but do not call him by 
so harsh a name—1 voluntarily gave him my 
affections, and when you would not consent to 
our union—I was unable to refuse my hand. 
**O do not call my husband a robber.” 

What a moment for the father to learn the 
dreadful truth,—‘* Horror upon horror (he ex- 
claimed,) your husband? De Grais your hus- 
band? repeat it not again,—my child! my 
child! say it is false, and 1 will kneel and bless 
you. You did not mean so, (said he the tears 
streaming from his eyes,) O no, you could not 
destroy the father that lived for you-” 

It was many hours before Mr. Van Buren, 
was sufficiently composed to make any de- 
cision on what was his best method to pursue. 
Amidst all these calamities, one blessing re- 
mained to him which he fully estimated, and 
this was a faithful friend, Mr. J. [le was 
an able connsellor at law, and had been his 











school-mate in early years. On this friend he 
cast himself for comfort.—‘* Think for me said 
he and decide—I am unable to think for my- 
self.’ The result of their consultation (in 
which was included the father of the wretched | 
young man Mr. De Grais,) was that Mr. Van | 
Buren should literally hire him to quit the 
country,—by engaging him an annuity as long 
as he remained absent. Louis, when inform- | 
ed of this proposal, with an apparent show of | 
honor and attachment, protested that he would 
not leave the country without an interview 
with his wife. In this interview it is not sur- 
prising, that he should resume his empire over 
her affections.—He was again, the devoted 
impassioned lover that first won her heart,— 
and the daughter with many tears, confessed 
to her father that it was her determination to 
go with her husband! But one more exercise 
of generosity remained for Mr. Van Buren, 
and this was, to more than double the annuity 
he had first proposed, and take leave of her 
forever. Solemn on both sides, was the part- 
ing.—How fondly I have loved you said he, 
you well know, and [ may add how weakly—I 
cannot exculpate myself frem self-condemna- 
tion—my system has becn a false one—the 
indulgence I have shown to your faults has led 





supply to you, the place of father and mother. 

and my tenderness led me to a culpable weak- 
ness.—A terrible retribution has fallen on yg 
both, much suifering 1 fear remains—Goqd 
grant that it may end here, and that we ma 

meet in another world to be reunited, in this 
there is little prospect. With De Grais I 
never will have any association—my remittan. 
ces will be to you, and much I fear you will 
want this bond on his good treatment. In 
sickness or desertion write to me without fear 
and remember that nothing can extinguish pa- 
rental tenderness. 

A few months after Madame De Grais’ de. 
parture, Mr. Van Buren received a letter 
trom her, dated Clare, on the lake of Geneva, 
There seemed to be a mournful resignation 
about the style of it, that struck the chords of 
her father’s heart—but it spoke only of her 
grief for having offended him, and her prayers 
for his happiness without any allusion to their 
situation. 

Mr. Van Buren’s remittances were liberal, 
money had become valueless ‘to him—his 
splendid apartments were never opened, he 
took his solitary meals in a little basement 
room, and his house wore an air of desolation, 

The only excitement of which his mind 
seemed capable, he derived from an occasional 
letter from his daughter.—Two years past 
away, and a revolution during that time was 
taking place ir his affairs.—It is well under- 
stood in the commercial world what sudden 
and unexpected reverses are experienced by 
men in extensive bisiness)s Mr. Van Buren 
who had had thous..ds at his command on 
one day,—was oblige the next, to declare 
himself a bankrupt: The world rung with 
this sudden and calii\\ious failure—to add te 
bis afllictions a let was received from 
Madame De Grais, «\ ‘urming him that her 
health was declining, »od begging him to re« 
mit to her an additional sum, to secure to her 
the comforts indispensable to sickness, This 
by the generosity of his creditors, he was en- 
abled to do,—at the same time he sent her 


word that this was the last sum it would be in’ 


his power to remit to her—and that her an- 
nuity must cease. 

Another and another letter came with 
more alarming accounts—at length one with 
a large black seal, from De Grais arrived in 
forming of his wife’s death !— 

It might, and perhaps was a relief to Mr. 
Van Buren to feel, that the being he had so 


| fondly loved, was safe from the storm and tem- 


pest that was beating round his own head. 
But when he learnt that Louis had returned, 
and occasionally passed him in the street,a 
shuddering seized him, the very springs of life 
seemed paralyzed, and he felt that to look at 
this man was a heavier calamity than any be 
had before experienced. Mr. De Grais re- 
ceived his son with kindness—he professed to 
be reformed, to have s¢en the errors of his 
past coduct—the father hoped it was so and 
once more exerted himself to give him a 
chance to renew his respectability. By de- 
grees—Louis again assumed the man of fash- 
ion, his former elegant accomplishments were 
brought into play—his musical talents, (which 
are a passport in our cities to every lady’s rout 
who has invited two or three hundred guests 
to entertain,) soon made him a object of re- 
search—the catalogue of bis dissipation was 


ter’s story had passed away. 
was marked out for destruction,—a ing 
lady who had come into actual posssssion of a 
fortune—was already seen walking up and 








fearful, the young man athletic as he was, had} 





me often to practice deception—I wished to 


down Broad-way with the handsome French- 


forgotten—and Mr. Van Buren and his daugh- 
A new victim | 


&, 
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pian, and it was every day expected that her 
slender little arm loaded with costly bracelets, 
would be passed through his. This, in the 


' fashionable world is considered an annuncia- 


fion of an engagement, and is no sooner per- 
ceived than the whole of New York seems 
converted into a *‘ whispering gallery,” where 
information is received at one end as soon as 
the other. 


{Conclusion next week. } 


The Good Match. If the promotion of hap- 
piness between two human beings be consider- 
ed necessary to constitute a good match, then 
no speculation on earth is so uncertain as the 
matrimonial speculation. There can never be 
any precise rules laid down hy which we may 
estimate the qualities of mind, and ascertain 
how apy two souls, when compounded and 
united into ‘one flesh,’ will harmonize to- 
gether. And worse still, there can be no pre- 
cise limits assigned to the passions and whims, 
no boundaries to prevent their clashing, where 
we can say, * Litherto will they come, and no 
further.” A man may buy a house, or farm, 
or merchandize, and if be be a judicious man, 
and examine thoroughly, and calculate the 
cost, and consider all the local circumstances, 
he may feel pretty secure of making, at least 
an even bargain. But with all his judicious- 
ness and foresight he wfay be egregiously 
hoaxed when he comes to make that contract 
that only death can annul. A lady may have 
an excellent taste, and select her silks and 
muslins, ribbons and leces, feathers and fans, 
without committing ou. blunder in the match- 
ing; and yet when choosing that one beloved, 
for whom all this array of fashion was selected, 
she shall be guilty of a mistake, in the fitness 
of character to secure own happiness, which 
neither art nor fashion can remedy. 

Perhaps it is the difficulty which attends the 
investigation of the qualities of mind and 
heart—the character—that makes most people 
entirely neglect such things, when choosing 
their partners. It requires thought, and they 
hate to think—it demands reflection, and it is 
so dull to reflect. But every gentleman can 
see that a lady is pretty, and every lady can 
hear that a gentleman is rich. It was solely 


‘this seeing and bearing system that decided the 


destiny of the accoinplished Caroline Anderson. 
In prefering the man she did for her husband. 


"however, she ouly followed the bias of her 


education, since it had been, from ber child- 
hood industriously instilled into her mind by 
her mother that she was very beautiful, and 
though she was poor, yet her charms would en- 
title her to expect to marry a rich man; that 
ber happiness, the happiness of residing in an 
elegant house, and having elegant furniture, 
and elegant dresses, and above all living ele- 
gantly without being obliged to work, depend- 
ed on her marrying a rich man. 

How unfortunate it is for the real happiness 


of young females, that since to understand 


ais 
% 


household cares is such an indispensable ac- 
complishment for women, that it cannot be 
rendered a fashionable one. 

‘Though Caroline Anderson longed to be 
mistress of 2 fine house, she disdained to be 
burdened with any of those domestic cares 
that ought to be assumed with pride and plea- 
Bure by every mistress. of a family. And so 

2 consented to accept a man whu had offered 

mself, because she thought he was rich 

to maintain her like a lady. The 
dy meaning in ber vocabulary, a woman 

, essed extravagantly, visited or received 

Mpany continually, and did nothing at all, 
The sentiment that good and evil are always 





mingled, is not more trite than true. Carolive| table, happened to be poor ; in short, he was 
Anderson realized it, when, in the midst of her} not a good match; and so Miss Caroline ae- 
ardent antipation of the felicity which the rich-\ cepted the offer of Mr. Nat Crump, and be- 
es she was about to possess must confer, one| came Mrs. Nat Crump. And what’s her his- 
shocking idea would continually intrude to tory? Ablank? A blank indeed of happi- 
mar the picture. ness and usefulness—a blank of conjugal af- 
It was not that her intended husband was| fection, domestic quiet and rational felicity. 
thirty years older than herself and very plain) Mr. Crump wished to be thought a man of 
—gold reconciled her to these objections.—| fine taste ; and he collected pictures and or- 
But oh, he had such an unsentimental name.| paments for his spacious apartments, and in- 
Often and often did she wish it had been Bel-| yited large parties, that he might have the 
ville, or Delville, or Melville, or any name} pleasure of hearing his taste and pictures and 
that ended with ville; or Dumont, or Beau- | ornaments admired. But there was, in all the 
mont, or Bellamont, or some name that end-| efforts he made to be distinguished, that per- 
ed in mont. But it was nothing but Crump!) petual struggle between magnificence in ideas 
If he had only a title civil or military: been| and meanness in detail, that so certainly makes 
addressed Major Crump or Nathaniel Crump,! the ridiculous in effect, and this was much 
Esq. she thought she could bave endured it;; heightened by the manner in which he and 
but to hear him called Nat Crump, nothing | his wife displayed their characteristic quali- 
but Nat Crump! Ob, she did think it horrid.| ties. While Mrs. Crump was delightedly ex- 
*“* What’s in a name?” Poor Caroline thought) patiating on the beauties of a picture, by some 
there was much; and when she put on her bri-| of the great masters of the art divine, her hus- 
dal dress, formed of materials most rare and cost-| band, to her great vexation, would be sure to. 
ly, and surveyed herself in the glass which| point to some damage or defect in the piece, 
told her she was a charming bride, beautiful| which enabled him to obtain it at a cheaper 
enough to be a novel heroine, she turned a-} rate. 
way shuddering at the thought that she must} And then, although he wished to make a 
soon be called Crump. display, he never parted with a cent of cash, 
Mr. Crump was not aware that his young/even for his family, willingly ; and this, as 
wife possessed such a delicate sensitiveness|she had married him only for the pleasure of 
of nerve, and he immediately commenced cal-| spending his property, she resented highly. 
ling her Mrs. Crump, without mercy. She called him mean, and he called ber ex- 
It was in vain that she hinted to him that} trayagant—she wished she had never seen 
wife, or Caroline, would be please her better,| him, and he wished he had never married 
and was all the fashion; he insisted it was sojher. He was old and fretful, and she was 
dignified—and the very day after they were} young and wilful, le wished for dinner at one 
married, they both became highly irritated;|o’clock precisely, and she would never dine 
she, that her husband would call her by thej till two; she wished to ride to church, though 
name she disliked; and he, that his wife would | it was only a five minute’s walls, and he never 
not like the name by which he chose to call} would permit the horse to be harnessed on 
her. Sunday, because he wished to keep the day 
Mr. Crump was one of your pains-taking,| holy, and therefore had rather quarrel with his 
penny-safing, proverb-loving people. He had| wife than indulge her in any sinful extrava- 
acquired a large property by a very small) ganee—and in short, in less than a year from 
way of traffic, and in proportion as his stores the time they were married, they agreed in no 
had increased, it seemed as if his mind had} one thing, save regretting the transaction of 








contracted; at least so his neighbours insinu 
ated. But pray never attempt to gain credit} 
asa prophet by predicting what a man will 
do, or will become, especially in our free 
country, where, as soon as he has the means| 
of living genteel, the blockhead may set up| 
for the gentleman. Nat Crump found he was | 
rich, and he built himself an elegant house, | 
only he took care to built it as cheap as pos-| 
sible ; and he purchased an elegant suit, only! 
almost every garment had to be made a lit-} 
tle too short, or too tight for the fashion, be-| 
cause the patterns were so scanty; and then| 
he thought if he could marry a young, hand- 
some, accomplished girl, he should be a hap- 
py man and a gentleman. He offered himself 
to Miss Caroline Anderson for no other rea-| 
; F | 
son in the world, but that she was called 
beautiful and fashionable. He did not love 
her; he loyed nothing on earth, save his mo- 
ney and himself and his bay horse; but he 
thought he was old enough to have a wife, 
and that he should be considered more of a| 
gentleman, and invited to parties, &c. and so| 
he determined to marry. And he offered him- | 
self to Miss Caroline Anderson. The world! 
said it would be a good match for Caroline; | 
her friends said it would be a good match 3| 
and she thought it would be a very good 
match. It is true she had some demurs on 
the question. Qne was, that she did not like 
Mr. Nat Crump; and another was that she 
did like a gentleman who was younger and 








more comely. But then she had been edu- 
cated to marry a rich man, and the one who 
pleased her, though industrious and respec- 


| their wedding day. The friends of Mrs, Crump 


are very sorry that she should live so unplea- 
sant ; but yet, as she resides in an elegant 
house, and dressed elegantly, the world will 
say she made a—good match. 


Music and Poetry.—The London papers no- 
tice the recent publication of a very tasteful 
| volume of vocal pieces, entitled ‘* The loves of 


the Butterflies,” the music composed by Alex- 

ander Lee, and the poetry by T. H. Bayley. 

The united talents of these gentlemen are said 

to have produced a work of fanciful and lively 

character, which cannot fail to give entire sa- 

faction to Amateurs of the lighter style of 

music. The following is a specimen of the 

poetry. 
ROUND MY OWN PRETTY ROSE. 

Round my own pretty Rose I have hover’d all 
day, 

I have seen its sweet leaves one by one fall 

away, 

are gone, they are gone, but I go not 

with them, 

No, I linger to weep on the desolate stem. 

They say if I rove to the south I shall meet 

With hundreds of Roses more fair and more 
sweet ; 

But my heart, when I’m tempted to wander, 
replies, 

Here my first love—my last lore—my only 
love lies, 

When I sprang from the home where my plum- 
age was nurst, 

oe s own pretty Rose that attracted me 
ret; 


They 
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We have loved all the summer, and now that 
the chill 

Of the winter comes o’er us, I’m true to thee 
still. 

When the last leaf is withered and falls to the 
earth, 

The false ones to southerly climes may fly 
forth; 

But truth cannot fly from his sorrow—he dies 


Where his first love—his last love—his only | § 


love lies. 





THE TIE-sNAKE.—Among the many interest- 
ing and curious traditions handed down to us 
from the indians, the story of the Tie-snake is 
not the least remarkable. In one of my hunt- 
ing-excursiong a few days ago, along the banks 
ofa beautiful and romatic Chatahoochee, a few 
miles above the town of Columbus, fatigue and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun, inclined 
me to rest under the cool shade ofa large Mag- 
nolia, opposite the greatest fall of water on the 
river. While musing there on the granduer 
of the picturesque scenery around, heightened 
by the foam of water thrown into a thousaod 
channels and counter currents by the rapidity 
of the stream, my attention was arrested by the 
approach of an old Indian, with whom | was 
well acquainted. After the usual salutations 
had passed, I bade him sit down with me in the 
shade and give an account of the Monster that 
in ancient times had frequented the falls, to the 
great terror of his nation. The Tie-snake, he 
said, was perhaps the most dangerous serpent 
that ever invested those huge rocks, pointing 
to the falls. In times gone by, many hundred 
moons ago, the serpent, in length about ove 
hundred feet, having the appearance, when in 
the water, of a number of keys tied together, 
could at any time be seen catching its prey by 
folding its helpless victim in its coils, or ties of 
its tail, and instantly depriving it of life by a 
deadly nug. Many of his people, ke continued 
has been distroyed in crossing the river ky this 
amphibious monster, which the Evil Spirit had 
sent as a curse upon the Red men for their 
misdeeds; until of late years, the tie snake had 
descended the Chatahoochee fifty or sixty miles 
below, as far as the Snake Shoals, where he is 
to be seen to the presentday. There, said he, 

the Great Spirit has placed him, for many pur- 
poses, and as the White Men had taken the 
poor Red Man’s home away, and were descen- 
ding and ascending the river with large smok- 
ing boats, the tie snake, as an avenger for 
wrongs done the Indian race, would frequently 
enfold his coils around the boats, and retard for 
months their progress. Look, said he, around 
at the magnificent grandeur of nature’s works; 
see the tall forests filled with herds of deer and 
game of every description; behold the mon- 
arch trout that fills the liquid stream ; the Indian 
corn that luxuriantly *‘ rustles to the breeze” 
—see the mighty eagle, chief of his tribe, sit- 
ting in silent majesty on yonder dead oak, 
watching the industrious heron for its prey— 
look up yonder glade, where the long moss 
waves its sombre tresses thick ameng the for- 
ests, as if nature was in mourning for the de- 
cay of some of her handy work—all these gifts 
were once the sons’ of the forest:—poor, and 
wretched race, where are they now? Forlorn, 
miserable, and dejected—reduced to the mise- 
rable remnant of a once powerful nation, they 
were to end their days far to the west, across 
the Mississippi, and relinquish the land of their 
childhood, and the bones of their fathers, now 
laying silently under the clod of the valley, to 
the rapacious encroachments of the While man. 





jthe Souvenir, without acknowledging the 


quickly lost among its thick foliage. I almost 
repented that I had solicited from him the tra- 
dition of the snake, since the history of this 
monster had led to a digression so affecting. 
Georgia Enquirer. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines on Washington Square, by our 
correspondent Louisa, will find a correspond- 
ing tone in feeling minds. 
The Sequel to the tale of Paugus, is receiy- 
ed, and shall receive early attention. 

Lines entitled ‘ My Mother’s Grave,’ by M. 
A. A., and Herman shall appear in our uext. 


“Render unto Cesar the things which be- 
long unto Cesar.”-——HOLY WRIT. 


Very many of our brethren of the type have 
been at the pains of copying the original 
tales which have lately graced the columns of 


source from which they were derived, and in 
many instances abridging them of the signa- 
ture which the author chose to attach to them. 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident,’ that 
ifthe author chooses to Give his productions to 
the publisher, or the publisher gives the author 
a consideration for his compositions, in either 
case, he who abstracts the same without the 
customary acknowledgment is guilty of a Lite- 
rary larceny, and should be shunned when 
known, accordingly. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 





The city government of Savannah have 
freed from taxation, for ten years, a steam Rice 
Mill, under a proviso that it shall be kept in 
operation; and have also granted to the propri- 
etors the free use of a dock for the same 
length of time. 


mines, to which is added an export duty of 
seven per cent. ad valorem. The mines of 
Mexico are at present chiefly owned and 
wrought by enterprising adventurers from the 
United States and Europe, to whose interests 
the repeal of the prohibitory law will be of 
great importance. 





Masonry Reviving. Some hundred Ma. 
sons, and three hundred Labourers are wanted 
immediately upon the Morris Canal. 





VARIETY. 





He that sets out on the journey of life with a 
profound knowledge of books, but a shallow 
knowledge of men, with much sense of others, 
but little of his own, will find himself as com- 
pletely at a loss on occasions of common and 
constant recurrence, as a Dutchman without 
his pipe; a Frenchman without his mistress, ao 
Italian without his fiddle, or an Englishman 
without his umbrella. 





The following was written, on being requested 
by a young lady to furnish an Acrostic on 
THE ONE 1 LOVE BEST. 

Matchless Maiden! Ill obey 

Your mandate, and endite my lay, 
Swift as the flight of thought I frame 
Each letter of the dear loved name, 
Licenced in freedom by thyself— 
Frown not Eliza, ’tis MYSELF. 


CONTRAST. 


There is a place on earth, where pure joys 
are unknown, from which politeness is banishe 
ed and bas given place to selfishness, contra- 
diction, and balf veiled insults. Remorse and 
inquietude, like furies, that are never weary of 
assailing, tormenting the inhabitants. ‘his 
place is the house of a wedded pair, who have 
no mutual love nor even esteem. There is a 
place on earth, to which vice has no entrance, 
where the gloomy passions have no empire, 
where pleasure and innocence live constantly 
together, where every pain is forgotten in re- 
ciprocal tenderness, where there is an equal 
enjoyment of the past, the present and the 
future. It is the house of a wedded pair; but 
of a pair who, in wedlock are lovers still. 











An Irish Peeress, whom Mr. Curran visited 
shortly after the death of ber husband, appear 
ed inconsolable for the loss of her * bosom’s 
lord.’ After the compliments of condolence, 





The Jamaica papers of July complain of the 
renewal of piratical depredations in the West 
indies, and the neglect of the powerful British 
force in that sea to put a stop to them. 








RoBBER-PROOF TRUNKS.--The American 
Farmer describes a safe trunk invented by Mr. 
La Porte. It is made of hemp, wound round 
wire, woven and twilled, like common bagging 
and painted on both sides, to prevent rusting. 
Several coats of paint will produce a resem- 
blance to leather, and the material may be 
used for a great variety of purposes, 





Mexican mines. The National Journal 
publishes an act of the Congress of Mexico, 
bearing date the 19th of July last, and recent- 
ly coramunicated to our government, repealing 
the law of that country which prohibits the 
exportation of gold and silver bullion. As the 





Farewell, he franticly exclaimed, my once 
happy land; and rushing into the forests, was 





regulation now exists, a duty of one fifth is 
payable to the Mexican government at the 





the lady showed bim a minature portrait of her 
| noble consort, that was suspended to a chain of 
|gold, which she wore round her neck. ‘Oh! 
| Mr. Curran,’ said she, ‘ is it not the very image 
of my dear husband?’ ‘Yes, my lady,’ replied 
he, ‘ but I am sorry tosee him HUNG IN CHAINS 
SO NEAR THE PLACE OF EXECUTION.’ 








ANCIENT VOLCANOES. 


Professor Daubeny, of Oxford, in his work 
on Volcanoes, has stated a number of reasons 
for believing that volcanic agency was the 
physical instrument employed by the Almighty 
to destroy the five Cities of the Plain: that the 
Salt, or Dead Sea, arose either from the sub- 
sidence of the plain, or from the damming u 
the Jordan (which he supposes formerly flow 
into the Mediterranean, or the Red Sea,) by @ 
current of lava; and that the ‘showers of fire 
and brimstone,’ were occasioned by the fallo ~ 
volcanic ejectments. Mr. Henderson. the cef 





lebrated Missionary traveller, who is of similar — 
opinion, imagines that Lot’s wife, lingering 
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oS 
. behind her friends, may have been first suffo- 
cated and then encrusted with saline and other 
volcanic materials. 








ANECDOTE. 

Acunning Lawyer meeting with a shrewd 
_ old Friend on a white horse; determined to 
| quiz hin—‘ Good morning daddy! Pray what 
~ makes your horse look so pale in the face this 
morning?’—‘ Ab my dear friend!’ replied the 
old man, ‘ If thee had looked through a halter 

as long; thee would look pale too!” 





, HUGE SERMON. 

The commencement of this College took 
Jace on Wednesday. Sept. 3rd, and was at- 
tended by a numerous and gratified audience. 
The new college chapel was dedicated the day 
before commencement—sermon by the Presi- 
dent. Itis 50 feet long and 37 wide; the whole 
edifice, of which the chapel forms a part, is 92 
by 35, three stories high, besides a suit of base. 
ment rooms, for chemical and philosophieal 
lectures and experiments. 





WAR FOR A GRASSHOPPER. 


In ancient times says tradition, two children, 
belonging to different tribes of North Ameii- 
can Indians, quarrelled about the possession of 
a grasshopper, which had been caught in their 

y-. The mothers of the children took the 
part of their respective pappooses, and quarrel- 
in like manner. The husbands took the 
part of their squaws and qnarrelled as fiercely 








1778, which formed the Constitution of the 
United States. 





A young lady at school, engaged in the study 
of grammar, being asked by her preceptor 
whether the word ‘ kiss’ was a common or pro- 
per noun? the girl blushing deeply and with 
hesitancy answered ‘it is both common and 
proper, sir.” 


service, inquired ‘“* Well Mary, where do you 
live now?” ‘“*Thank ye, maram, replied the 
girl; | dont live now, | am married.” 





good use of leisure. 


misfortunes. 


MATRIMONY. 


Man’s Best companion. 


teats of the title-page, Gc. in good keeping. 





asthey. The neighbors of the two parties 
stept in to learn the particulars of the quarrel 







affray. From the neighbors the two tribes 
took up the contest. aod a fierce war ensued, 







_ as auxiliaries on each side; and at length one 
half of the continent was involved in a most 
bitter and destructive warfare, which raged 
for many years and came near exterminating 
some of the inost valiant and renowned nations 
of the Red Men. 

The hatchet, however was at length buried, 
and the pipe of peace smoked—but neither 

y gained what they had fought for. The 

shopper during the struggle of the pap- 

poses having made good its esccpe, sang ont 
brief day and closed a merry existence in 
common course of nature——not in the least 
affected by the eloquent war speeches that 
~ were delivered on both sides, the many coun- 
cil fires that were kindled the innumerable 
scalps that were taken; and the oceans of blood 
spilt in the contest. : 

ho will suppose that the causes of war among 
civilized nations, in numerous instances, have 
been a whit more rational? 























































































































Beat it, who can.—Miss Nancy Wilson, a 
_ daughter of Mr, George Wilson, of Columbia 
> township, Bradford co. spun in one day six runs 

{180 knots] of woolen, besides milking 7 cows. 
Penn. Northern Branch. 

{There is not a girlin Broadway that will 
not beat Miss Wilson in the “runs” and the 
“spinning;” but as to “milking the seven 
cows” we give it up.”’]--Noah. 
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‘atriarchs.--John Jay, of New- 
‘only surviving member of the 
in Congress, that of 1774. Charles 









l, of Maryland; is the only one remain- 





















Congress of 1776, that adopted the 
ion of Independence. James Madison- 
Virginia, is (it is believed) the only sur- 











which in process of time drew in other tribes | 





| H. &c. 


| MUSIC AND MONEY. 


| was vot a lover of harmony, replied ** Yes, bu 


| 1 prefer it when it is abridged, for then it is| 
| money, and that my friend is the better half of| 
iit. Ihave no objections to your notes, but like 
those of the bank much better; they make the 
‘* How so? that bank notes are} 


| best tunes.” 
good things I allow, but pray what tune wil 


| for-tune. 


EATING ONE’S SELF. 


As one of our Hudson River steam boats wa 
about leaving the wharf on Saturday, two stur 


crowd, with as much impatience as if the 


ment of thé passengers and by-standers vocife 


answer,) What will you aaks to sail us to Alba 


aaks and we to ate ourselves, 





have recently broken out in disorderly pro 
ceedings. 


wiser than their instructors, 





jeu Vesprit. [Village Record 





viving member of the nation Convention of 


A lady meeting a girl who had lately left her 


The three things most difficult are, to keep 
asecret, to forget an injury, and to make a 
Go slowly to the enter- 
tainments of thy friends, but quickly to their 


The following, copied from a Liverpool 
paper, is one of the best arranged matrimonial 
overtures we have seen for some years:-- 
Wanted, ‘for bet’/er or for worse,’ a Young 
The advertiser, who 
is a bachelor, in good husiness on his own ac- 
count, in Liverpool, 35 years of age, in height 
about 5 feet 9 inches, would be glad to obtain 
the above, if published not earlier than 1790, 
either at first or second-hand, provided it is in 
good binding, and bas gilt edges, with the con- 


Any person having such treasure to dispose of, | 


: will meet a most devoted, attentive, secret | 
and they also engaged heart and hand in the}; cader, by addressing a line (post-paid) to S. | 


A punster, asked by a musician, whether he 


they make?” “ The best tune in the world—| 


dy fellows were seen bustling through <a 
y | ‘4° . 

feared she would fly before they could get hold | house, Stillwater, Ohio, Daniet Bennet, of 
ofher. Too eager to wait till be had fairly | Philadelphia, to Marra A. Taytor, of the 
reached her, one of them, tothe infinite amuse-| former place, formerly of Trenton, N. J. 


rated an application on his broad just-come- 
over dialect, as follows;—*‘ Captain! Captain! 
or are you the Mate! (and not waiting for an 


ny—an’ you to ate us! or what what will you 


The Boys at Yale College, taking offence 
that they were not fed sumptuonsly enough, 


Several have been expelled; great opug- 
nancy exists between the Professors, whom law | 
and reason have invested with authority, and 
the young striplings, who think themselves 


Out of these events has sprung the following 


Hail lads of Yale! young geniuses just budding, 

Much less intent on Plutarch than on pudding. 

What cultivated tastes do you exhibit! 

Unmatch’d you stand in epicurean merit 

To canvass-backs than canvass books more 

prone, 

Prefering Bacchus’ fount to Helicon. 

Live like Lycurgus! ’twere to be undone: 

Black broth! O Styx! like Acheron you shun; 

Sup like Lucullus in th’ Apollo? ** Yes” 

Methinks I hear you cry—“ Sure that were 
bliss.” 


Of Anthony and Cleopatra’s fate, 
You care not half so much as—what they ate: 
The cook that roasts the wild boar to a turn, 
For him what raptures in your bosom burn! 
Much you prefer to scan a loin of beef, 
Than line of Virgil—tho’ of bards the chief: 
A pint of ale—to point of epigram. 
For smoke dri’d authors choose dri’d ham; 
You deem it wiser to discuss roast goose, 
Than gravest problem sophist can produce: 
Orations less than Ortolans admire, 
Prefer the scullion’s to the poet’s fire: 
No ancieat study deem you so divine, 
As Lucrine oysters and Falernian wine: 
You better like the digest of tit-bits, 
Than modern digests, or Augustan wits: 
Receipts for cookivg to rescripts prefer, 
Pancakes to pandets—of the Emperor: 
Accomplished youths! above despotic rules 
The bane of college joys, and curse of schools; 
Detested like old ferula or birch— 
Arouse and leave your teachers in the lurch: 
| And on your flag, emblazon from this date 
‘‘A FULL CRAMM’D BELLY—THO’ AN EMPTY 
PATE.” 








HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 


t Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play, 














At Montpelier, Vt. Mr. ApneR DuGaR,a 
gentleman totally blind, to Miss Hannan 
acorns. Is not this a rebuke to bachelors 
who have good eyes and are yet stupid blind to 
|| female excellence. 
| On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John 
|Chambers, Mr. Jonn Trucks, to Miss Ex1za 
| Brown, all of this city. 
| At Morristown, N. J. on the 9th inst. by the 
| Rev. Mr. Barnes, Mr. JAMes Burnet, of Co- 
s|lumbia, South Carolina, to Miss CATHARINE 
.| ANN Scnencx, daughter of the late T. Schenck 
lof Morristown. 
On Fifth day, 28th ult. at Friends’ Meeting 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. Tos, 
-| H. Grit, Civil Engineer. 

At Bloomsbury near Trenton, on the 17th 
inst. SAmvEL Mutten, after a short illness, 
in the 67th year of his age. 

On Sixth day evening, the 12th inst. Ropertr 
PEARSALL, in the 55th year ofhis age. Inte- 
grity and humility had marked his path through 
life, and his death bed attested the purity of his 
intentions. 
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THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA 
DE CASTRO. 


[Concluded] 


The conversation having once begun, Mey- 
nell took sufficient care that it should not drop. 
At first, he was rather hampered by his dif- 
ficulty in speaking Spanish; and he complained 
of his being a poor Englishman, who had not 
been long enough in Spain to overcome his 
northern ignorance, ina manner which an- 
nounced that he was one of the Prince’s suite 
—a fact which, as he well knew, was at that 
moment more likely to forward him in his snit 
with any lady in Madrid, than if he bad beena 
grandee of the first class. But be did not yet 
know Olivia de Castro, or he would have felt 
how little impression such things as that made 
upon hermind. She relieved him, however on 
thescore oflanguage, by asking him whether 
he spoke French. ‘‘ My mother,” she added, 
looking towards her, “is a Frenchwoman, and | 
her language is, consequently, as familiar to} 
me as my own. 

At this Sir Herbert was delighted; for he 


‘Is it not enough, Olivia,” he said, ‘that you 
have weaned me from the faith of my fathers— 
would you make me also untrue to my Prince? 
No!—our marriage must be secret, or it cannot 
be at all. If it were known that Sir Herbert 
Meynell, the follower and friend of Bucking- 
ham, was married to the Donna Olivia de 
Castro, there would, in this court of form and 
etiquette, be an end of the Prince’s negotiation 
atonce. No, my love,” be continued, soften- 
ing his voice as he spoke—* our union must be 
secret. A few months passed, and I may own 
you to be mine in the face of the world—and 
carry you to my own country, where you will 
reign the queen of beauty in the court, and 
the mistress of my whole soul, and heart, and 
happiness, in our home.” 

‘Then, why not wait till then?’’ said Olivia 
in a low faltering tone—as though, even when 
she asked it, she was quite aware of the an- 
swer her lover would make. 

‘* Trifle not with me thus!”? he exclaimed— |} 
“You know that in three days I shall have | 
left Spain. I cannot assign to the Prince the 
real cause of my reluctance, and he has singled 











fully felt the exceeding disadvantage of having 
so faulty a weaponas a Janguage which he 
imperfectly understood. ‘It is like fencing 


S| 


| reach of fate that you should be mine? Can I 


me out to bear letters to the King. 1 must go. 
And can I go without putting it beyond the 











x0, and leave you exposed to the constant so- | 


before the conversion was completed, she felt 
that her fate was fixed for ever—she felt that 
she loved---loved with that fierce intensity 
that overflowing tenderness, that fixed unity, 
with which a soul like hers alone could love. 
Let not the reader smile at the short time that 
had sufficed to operate this. We all know—it 
is well if we have not experienced—that, in 
some situations, years are condensed into 
months, nay, weeks—feelings which would be 
spread oyer the whole life of the cold and the 
cautious, are often accumulated and compress- 
ed into one hour of intense sensation. 

When Meyneil saw that the blow was strick- 
en, that her mind and heart were his beyond 
the power of recali, he allowed the work of 
proselytism to go on more rapidly; and her 
full feryent confession of unrepressed, irre- 
pressible love was made, as she believed, tog 
Catholic. Still she hesitated: both the diff. 
culties and the duties of her position hampered 
her; and it needed the feigned mission to Eng. 
land to hurry her into the fatal step of a pri 
vate marriage. 

That once secure’, Meynell, of course, was 
no longer compelled to leave Spain. The al- 
most delirium of joy with which she received 
the intelligence that he was to remain, touch- 
ed, for a moment, the heart of this wicked and 


with one’s left hand,” said he to himself, * be} licitations of Don Guzman, that you should| cruel man. For an instant, remorse stung him 
sides the chance of making some blunder, so| marry the Conde? How can I know how soon/| to the quick; and, as he pressed her to his bo- 


ludicrous, as inevitably to cast riducule upon | 
theepeaker. Any thing but that 1 could make | 


head against—but once the idea of ridicule | 


falls upon a wooer—ihe die is cast—it is all in | they were?” saia Olivia, turning ber eyes full 


vain!” 

The conversation now proceeded with ani- 
mation. Donna Olivia was most curious about | 
England, and the English—tbeir habits, their 
moces of thinking—‘ And they are all here- 
tics?” she asked, crossing herself. 

“By far the greatest part,” answered Sir 
Herbert; ‘‘ but you see,” he added; for he} 
did not relish the tone in which she had 
spoken, or the look by which she had accom- 
panied it—* you see that the animosities be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant have all passed | 
away. Here is ovr Prince come over, like a 
knight of the olden time, to woo the king’s 
fair sister; and the Pope himself is about to 
give his sanction to their union.” 

“But still, he is a heretic;” said Donna 
Olivia, thoughtfully, and almost as though 
thinking aloud. 

6 Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?” said 
Sir Herbert to himself—* it is hard but I will 
trim my sails to meet it.”—‘* He has been so 
bred,” he added aloud—* Our religion is in- 
stilled intous in our youth, before we have 
means of judgment: We Protestants, indeed 
have license to investigate; and if in so doing, 
we found we had been trained in the wrong, 
we chould undoubtly embrace the right.” 

** Aye! indeed!” exclaimed Donna Olivia— 
and her cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as 
ahe turned them upon Sir Herbert, as though 
to scan him minutely. 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it 
full well, sud thoroughly read its expression. 
| thought so,” he said within himself—“ that 
way lics my path, and it may lead me far.” 

It was little more than a month after the 
scene at the bull-fight, that the waning moon 


as she shed her melancholy light upon the} 


splendid garden of Don Guzman de Castro’s 
palace, shone upon two figures who were seated 
in one of its rich alcoves. The lady’s head 
was drooped upon her bosom, and she looked 
not towards her compaasion, who was leaning 
forward, and apparently speaking with great 
rapidity and earnestness. 


they may not be turned into commands, and | 
enforced with every species of severity?” 
“And could you doubt my truth, though 


upon her lover’s face, with a look that might 
have reassured the soul of Othello, in his 
fiercest mood. But Meynell did not doubt. He 
isnew full well, that though she had tendered 
to her the throne of Spain and the Indies on 
the one hand, and that she were threatened 
with a dungeon on the other, the faith of Olivia 
de Castro, once plighted, would remain uo- 
broken. Assurance was pot his object, for he 
would not have doubted if he had gone; and, 
moreover, he was not going. His journey to 
England was a fiction, invented to serve the 
very purpose to which he was now applying it; 
for this crafty and corrupt courtier--this worthy 
pupil of his false and reckless master, Bucking- 
ham—heeded not the means, so the end were 
gained; nay, when the end was such as that for 
which he was now striving, it would truly have 
been cause for wonder if any means bad seemed 
to him forbidden. 

“Doubt you, dearest? No—’’ he answered 
|‘ doubt never can cross my breast with regard 
ito you. But I know not what they doin Spain. 
| 1 know only thatstrange things, such as we 
| hear not ofin England. are done. Fathers here 
| have power inordinate, and they scruple little 
| how they use it. Dearest, you must be mine 
| before 1 quit Madrid. If vot, I cannot go in 
| peace—if not, I cannot go at all! Yes,” he con- 
\tinued, as though he were wrought to 4 par- 
oxysm of passion, * I will forfeit all—duty, 
country, friends—all! rather than leave you 
| without having made you irrevocably mine!” 

Five short weeks before, said Olivia de Cas- 
| tro bad neverseen Herbert Meynell. He now 
fwas master of her whole soul. He had begun 

by letting her have hopes that he might be 
| won from his heretic faith, and that thus asoul 
might be gained for heaven. With constm- 








} 








mate art, had he led her on and on by degrees, 
feigning that his mind was more and more 
moved, while he assured himself of the reality 
that bers was so. They met almost daily. 
The religious motive which Meynell bad, with 


som, aud fondly kissed her brow, the truth 


| hovered on his lips—he was on the point of 


telling ber all, Lut the habits of evil years 
proved too strong for the repentant impulse of 
one moment ;—he held his peace. 

It was within a few days after this marriage 
that the picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall 
was begun. Velasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him; 
but, concluding it to appertain to one of the 
loye-adventures so common at Madrid, he was 
contented with having to paint one of the loye- 
liest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vass, aod made noinquiries. The picture was 
purposely made small for the object of porta- 
bility. ‘*Itis only a head,” thought the great 
master, * but it is worthy of being, and it 
shall be, the finest that ever passed from my 
pencil.” 

‘* What a radiant creature !” he exclaimed, 
one day, as he stood gazing on the unfinished 
work, at the hour he expected his sitter,— 
** that brow how noble!—those eyes how beam. 
ing with the fire of youth and health, and of a 
keen, deep, and all-pervading happiness also! 
tow that spirit pervades the whole face, and 
gives it added life and brilliancy! This must 
be love,—happily-fortuned love !—nought else 
could shed such radiance upon such a counte- 
nance. Alas! how seldom is it thus! But so 
glorious a creature as this, indeed, deserves 
it!” 

‘‘ The expression of the eyes was less bright 
to-day,” thought the painter, as he looked at 
the progress of the picture, after the sitter was 
gone: ‘I did much deserve it at the time, 
but I copied closely, exactly, the expression 
thrt was there, and certainly the countenance 
is a little clouded. 1t may have been error—I 
may have gazed upon those eyes, till, without 
a figure, they dazzled me, and the very beauty 
of their light may have prevented my render- 
ing it. 1 will be very careful next time.” 

He was so; but the diminished brightness 
was, this time, beyond doubt. It was distinctly 


portrait after she was gone. ‘ The ch 








the sublety of the fiend, given her wherewith 
to deceive herself, blinded her at first: but long 


lasquez, as he closely examined the 


picture : 
“this is not as it was. 
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* Should have executed the most radiant counte- 
nance that my art has ever yet embodied, but 
this will not be sonow. Itis beautiful—most 
beautiful still !—perhaps, even more so than 
before; but it is saddened and subdued. Alas! 
itisasis wont! Love’s brilliant morning has 
become clouded over ere noon. Pray heaven 
astorm do not supervene ere sunset!” 

_ And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from 
being faitufully copied from those of the living 
Donna Olivia, become sadder and sadder every 
day; till, at last, when the picture was finish - 
ed, they bore that look of desolation and 
broken-heartedness which is so remarkable in 
them still. And what could bave changed the 
whole character of that speaking countewance 
in so short atime? What could have reduced 
that heart from the delicious thrill, which ac- 
eompanies accomplished love, to the dark, 
dreary, and desolate sensation which wrings it 
when it first discovers that even ¢hat is vanity? 
Was ition the nature of man thus to wound a 
creature such as this—whose lofty soul had 
become softened, whose ardent affection had 
been kindled into a blaze, for him? Yes, so 
alas, it was! The cold-bearted, if not cold- 
blooded, follower of Buckinzlam, had already 
dashed the bloom from this fair flower—and it 
was drooping before his eyes. 

The gradatious by which Donna Olivia’s 
misery came upon her, were very similar, in 
kind, with those through which her love had 
grown. Soon after her marriage, when the 
prize was won—when this lovely and gifted 
creature was irrevocably his—aud his 


“joys were lodged beyond the reach of 


fate,” 


Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant and 


minute hypocrisy that was necessary to keep 


up, in his wife, the belief that he really had 
become a convert to the Catholic faith. The 
first time a doubt of this crossed her mind was, 


probably, the bitterest moment O!ivia had ever 


undergone. Her religious feelings were such 


as might be expected in a Spaniard of that 


age, with the addition that that Spaniard was a 
woman of the strongest feelings and passions, 
and that, up to that period, religion had been 
the only object they had had to feed on. And 
even when that supreme and paramount pas- 


tion, love, had taken possession of her breast, 





t had been, as it were, introduced by the 
agency of religion: its progress had been ac- 
> companied by religious thoughts and anxieties; 


- and its climax had been alinost simultaneous ! 


with the completion of the conversion which 
had gone on withits gradations. She felt, too, 
that this was her work—she felt that she had 
saved the soul of the man whom <h« adored. 
What, then, must have been her agony, when 


first his manner made her doubt whether bis 


proselytism were real! We, in these days, and 
ofthe Protestant faith, can scarcely under- 


stand the degree of exclusiveness which Catho- 
“He isa 


® lics then attached to their creed. 
" heretic—and, therefore, must he be damned 
eternally !” 


tablished, that be was a heretic. 
As this dondt 


almost as 
t tole 


Such was the immediate and ne- 
cessary conclusion to which every mind came, 
when once the, to them, awful fact was es- 


increased within Olivia’s 
mind, her soul sickened, and her spirit drooped. 
The eternal salvation of him whom she loved 
own was in jeopardy; and as 
idea were not misery enough to 
brush her heart, she could not conceal from 
ff that he had played the hypocrite. 
And yet,—no,” she thought, ‘that cannot 
! he is too noble, too honourable, too true— 
love for me blinded his reason, and carried 


nim forward beyond the reality! He thought 
that he believed—it was his overwhelming pas- 
sion that deceived him!” 

But alas! she soon found that whatever that 
passion might have been, it now, undoubtedly, 
bad so much violent influence upon his mind. 
He grew impatient and testy when she urged 
the subject of religion; and in his heat would 
say things which stabbed her to the heart’s 
core, and lay there, corroding it into torture, 
while he, light, careless, and cold, had forgot- 
ten he had everso spoken. Indeed, as the 
Prince’s stay at Madrid drew towards an end, 
SirHerbert’s behaviour changed so completely 
as to open the eyes of the unhappy Donna 
Olivia at last. ‘*He loves me no more—he 
|never could have loved me!”’—for Sir Herbert 
began to talk of the necessity of his agcom- 
panying the Duke of Buckingham on his re- 
turn to England, and of the impracticability of 
Donna Oliva coming at the same time. It is 
strange that though this wounded every feeling 
of her sensitive nature, yet Jofty and even 
haughty in mind as she had always previously 





coolness, the slightest tioge of that fierceness 
and violence which women of such termpera- 
ments usually show under ill-requital. No— 
she was totally subdued, broken. She had 
staked all upon one cast, and lost it; and heart, 
and hope, and energy, and fire, were all gone 
at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely be- 
lieve her misfortune to be real. * Not love 
me!—it is impossible! When I think—aye, 
on what he has said on this very spot—it is im- 
possible! I have become gloomy and depress- 
ed on the score of his religion, an! that has 
made me fearfnl about all else. Love me! 
Oh! yes, yes !—it is impossible he should not!”’ 
And thus, by repetition of the words, “ it is 
impossible, she strove to make herself believe 
it was soindeed. ‘I willcome toa full under- 
standing this night, about the English voyage. 
If I do not accompany him, I shall not live to 
see him return.” 

As she resolved, so she acted. She again 
implored him tnat he should take her with 
him. 

‘‘Tmpossible !? he said—* the Prince goes 
wife-less from your shore—I am to sail in the 
same ship. It would seem a direct insult to 
his Highness that I should take a Spanish wife 
in his company, as though to show that, though 
he could not thrive in his wooing, I could. No 
tie. Stay, Olivia, till the Infanta comes to 
England, and then avow our marriage, and 
come in her suite, to join me.”’ 

*¢ Alas! Herbert—that will never be. 
must feel that this match will never take effect. 
He is, as I said,”’—-and she sighed heavily at 
the recollection—*‘ as I said to you the first 
day we met—he is a heretic—they never will 
come together.” 

*‘Accursed be the word!” said Meynell, 
who was lately always nettled when his wife 
touched upon the subject of religion—** heretic 
though he be, the Infanta of Spain would be 
but too rejoiced if she' could keep him in her 
net; and Don Philip would resign the political 
point nearest his heart, to be able to call the 
Prince of Wales brother. Think you, then, 





faith?” 

‘*Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, al- 
most solemaly—* the match will be broken off; 
therefore cam I never accompany the Infanta 
to England. Herbert, I must go with you. 
What! do you think, when this concealment 











been, she did not display, under her lover’s| 


You | 


they will break off the match on a point of 


even now preys upon me so heavily—do uot 
think I can support it when you are gone?— 


when I have no longer these dear meetings to 
look to, to repay me for all I struggle through 
during the day, do you think I could live?’ 

‘Olivia, ‘* Meynell answered, “this is wild 
and wicked talk. Itis imperative upon me, 
under the circumstances in which I am placed, 
to go to England without you. But you may 
follow, ere long. And to talk thus of the effect 
of an absence of afew months is, I repeat, but 
unwise and wrong.” 

*¢ A few months!—alas, those months I shall 
never live to see, in Spain! Herbert! is it 
possible that you can be) willing to leave me? 
Is it, oh God! is it true, as 1 have sometimes 
feared, and the thought has almost driven me 
to madness, that you wish it?—Ohb! no, no—it 
cannot be. You will take me with you, Her- 
bert! won't you?” 

It is, I fear, but too true that, when love has 
once passed away, those endrearments and 
strong appeals to feeling, which would, but 
some short time before, have thrilled through 
the very soul, even revolt him to whom they 
are addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, 

ith a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness 
|and pain. And thus it was with Sir Herbert 
Meynell—who answered this unhappy victim 
far more coldly than, did one not know to 
what man’s nature, under such circumstances, 
can reach, one would suppose to have been 
possible. At length Olivia became maddened 
—all the slumbering pride of her nature burst 
forth into life and action at once;—false and 
transitory as the impulse was, it impassioned 
her whole being for the moment—and starting 
from the almost caressing posture in which she 
had hitherto been, she sprang upon her feet, 
and exclaimed—* Then, Sir, I will go with 
you! 1 am your wife—and you shall not leave 
me... Ifyou are so lost to all honour, humanity 
and shame, I will go to your Prince—and he 
shall hear my story- He will telline whether 
cr no his presence forbids his followers to take 
with them their wives—he will tell me a 

“He will tell you, Madam,” interrupted 
Meynell, stung to fury, in his turn, by her 
threat of appealing to the Prince, but compress- 
ing his rage into a sneer the devil might have 
envied, as he spoke--** He will tell you, Ma- 
dam, that you are not my wife—he will tell you 
that I am already married in England!” 

Olivia stood—as though striken by the hand 
of heaven motionless and speechless. But, af- 
ter the lapse of some seconds, a scream, disso- 
nant and terrific, as is always the voice of hu- 
man anguish carried beyond the extremest 
pitch of human power to endure, burst from 
her, and she fell headlong upon the earth. It 
was the last sound that was ever uttered by 
| her lips. 








STANZAS. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF LORENZO DE MEDICI. 
Follow that fervour, O dewoted Spirit! 
With which thy Saviour’s goodness fires thy 
breast, 
Go where it draws,—and when it calls—Oh! 
hear it, : 
It is thy Shepherd’s voice, and leads to rest. 
In this thy new devotedness of feeling— 
Suspicion, envy. anger, have no claim; 
Sure Hope is highest happiness revealing, 
With peace, and gentleness,and purest fame. 
For, in thy holy and thy happy Sadness, 
If tears or sighs are sometimes sown by thee, 
In the pure regions of immortal gladness 
Sweet and eternal shall thine harvest be. 
Leave them to say—‘ This people’s meditation 
Is vain and idle!”—sit with ear and eye 
Fix’d upon Christ—in child-like dedication; 
O thou inhabitant of Bethany. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Reflections on visiting the fashionable promenade of 
Washington Square in the city of Philadelphia, 
lately opened as a pleasure ground—formerly used 
as a place of burial for strangers. 


“¢ While all around is glitter and glow, 
But O there are hearts that are breaking below.” 
Convict Ship. 


What means this pageant breaking on the sight, 
What thrilling music, charms the ear of night, 
Fantastic crowds, their various forms display, 
And glowing lamps supply the place of day, 
Thick spreading trees a cool retreat supply, 
And every turn delights the wondering eye. 


No sign of woe, no thoughts of grief is here, 

Sure this gay spot ne’er felt the mourner’s tear— 
‘ But pleasure’s bower, reserved for joy alone, 
Sacred to mirth, exempt from sorrow’s moan. 
Ob no! tho’ various charms around are spread, 
We heedless wander o’er the mouldering dead! 


Below our feet a ghastly crowd are laid, 
Whose lowly graves must now supply our shade, 
How oft in youth they bounded o’er this spot, 
Tho’ now their names and lineage forgot, 

Here too how oft the strangers grave was made, 
And side by side were vice and virtue laid— 
The tide of human life is rolling on, 

A little while and this gay scene is gone— 


A little while and o’er our grassy bed 

Another age in thoughtles rounds shall tread. 

Nor shall we feel the pressure of the crowd, 

Nor break our slumbers, tho’ their strains be loud. 

The bitterness of life will then be past, 

The keenest sorrow shall not always last; 

The voice of God alone shall break the tomb, 

The voice of God alone proclaim our doom. 
LOUISA. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE POPLAR. 
AIR--EXILE OF ERIN. 
No watch-dog disturb’d the calm season of rest, 
And the day-beams were faintly the mountain a- 
dorning, 
The night-dew still hung on the eglantine’s breast, 
And the shrill cock first broke the sweet silence 
of morning. 


To the scenes of his childhood, the haunts of his 
sport, 
The wanderer came in the stillness of sorrow— 
The magic of life’s early vision to court, 
And the sweetest of hopes from remembrance 
to borrow. 


But the scene of his culture was dreary and wild, 
And drear were those bowers where the rose once 





The dark weed had grown where the garden once 
smil'd, 

And a wilderaess spread where late beauty was 
glowing. 


Yet one poplar surviv’d—it was lofty and fair, 

*Twas the pride of his youth when its sun rose 
enchanting, 

Affection had treasured bis memory there, 

And hallow’d his name on the tree of his planting. 


Unknown was the hand that thus witnessed its truth, 

Unknown was the heart with affection thus beam- 
ing— 

But the wanderer thought on the friend of his youth, 

And his spirit was bless’d though his tear drops 
were streaming. 


Thou flower of affection entwiaing the heart, 
To deck the drear scene of our pilgrimage given, 
Thy balm to our woes could its healing impart, 
And thy blessoms of light, caught their beauty 
from Heaven, 


HEART’S BASE. 


Seek not for me in the lighted ball— 
Mine is no garland for festival— 

Look not for me in the wreaths they twine 
Round urns of perfume and cups of wine. 
Though torn away from my forest lair 
To deck their banquets—I perish there; 
*Neath the heated lip, and flashing eye 

1 smile—but smiling, I die—I die. 


And some come there with their cheeks of 
bloom. : 

Like roses wreathed round a marble tomb— 

Or the soft, pink tints in some Indian shell 

Lit with the blush of the sun’s farewell 

With looks, like the first light cloud at dawn— 

With the melting gaze of the woodland fawn, 

They come to seek me—Alas, for all, 

Who seek heart’s ease in the masking ball. 


The feast and the feaster have passed away— 
The lamps are twinkling in morning’s ray 
And the withered chaplets hang idly dowo— 
And the mirror is mocking its faded crown— 
And they that stood ’midst its festal cheer, 
Like the wounded palm or the stricken deer, 
With their strange bright eyes, and their fatal 
bloom, 
Have passed from the revel away—to the tomb! 


They found me—they found me—but all too 
late— 

Young hope had died in the grave of fate— 

The bloom had fled like the last bright streak 

In the burning west, from the bliggted cheek; 

And the pallid taper and the holy hymn 

Where there, for the rite aud requiem— 

And grasped in the cold, white fingers, lay 

*Heart’s ease’—Oh! calm were those hearts 
that day. 


Oh, seek ye for me—seek ye for me, 

In the bowery shade of the forest tree, 
Where the far off tones of the hunter’s horn, 
Rouse not the hare from its rest at morn— 
Where the joyous brook glides laughing by, 
Feeding the echoes with melody.— 

And the lillies, like Bramin at eventide, 
Are bent, as in worship, its streams beside. 


Oh, seek ye for me—seek ye for me— 
Where the summer birds most love to be: 
And the worn out breeze with a feeble sigh 





was blowing, 


Comes oft, like a love sick youth, to die— 





ee 

And gathered the oldoak boughs among 
The white-wood doves—like a vestal throng 
In some ancient cloister, all dark and dim, 
Are lifting to Heaven their evening hymn. 


Oh! seek ye for me—seek ye for me 

In the morning track of the joyous bee— 
Follow the streamlet through wood and glen 
Follow the glow worm—you’ll find me then; 
For it loves to roam through bowers at hight, 
And wave over blossom its elfin light: 

Meet guide for such as would seek for me 

In the calm of my forest santuary. 








SONG. 
I long to forget thee! but every sweet scene, 
Reminds me too strongly of days that have 


been! 

Where canI look round me but something. 
recalls 

Our friendship, our love,—and my spirit en. 
thralls? 


Each nook of the mountain—each cot of the 
hill— 

The rush of the river—the flow of the rill— 

The trees of the forest—the gems of the lea 

All whisper of childhood, of virtue, and thee. 


When in spring-time the violets and primroses 
bloom, 

When in summer the wild thyme is wafting 
perfume: 

When autumn is mellowly tinging the trees, 

And in winter's cold blast when the mountain 
streams freeze; 

When bright glows the sun ray—when soft 
moon light shines 

On the aged church tower, and dark waving 
pines-— 

Each season shall tell of some ever-fled bliss, 

Of the press of thine hand, or the balm of thy 
kiss. 

Thou wert long the sole theme of my earliest 


ays, 

And my wild barp’s first breathings were all 
in thy praise; 

When in fancy that wild harp I hung on the 


yew, 

I thought not the fancy would e’er prove un- 
true, 

I deem’d nct the form that beside me reclin’d 

In the haunt of the green-wood, would .e’re 
prove unkind— 

Unkind toa heart that but liv’d for thy love, 

And has pray’d for thy weal to the Being a- 
bove. 
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